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FROM THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


THREE NATIONAL SEMINARS PLANNED 


One of the benefits of being dir¬ 
ectly in the "main stream" of SFF 
activities is to share the experiences 
of members that open "hearts-and- 
minds" to their human potentials and 
expand relationships in the spiritual 
dimension. 


Programs for five-state Regional 
Seminars are being planned for Oct. 
28-30 Gahanna (near Columbus) Ohio, 
Dec. 9-12 Austin, Texas and Feb. 24- 
26 New Jersey. Workshops will be 
led by Executive Council Members. 




For example, SFF's July retreats held 
at Carleton and Gettysburg Colleges 
were most memorable and uplifting. 
Those who were in attendance I'm 
sure will bear me out when I say — 
the bonds of fellowship were never 
stronger . We are building a unity 
of purpose that is ever growing. 


Along with benefits, of course, come 
concerns. As SFF's Executive Dir¬ 
ector, I have the dual responsibility 
of guiding a course that permits ex¬ 
pansion of membership activities — 
and the equally challenging job of 
obtaining support for this work. Be¬ 
cause spiritual awareness and devel¬ 
opment at this time depend upon mat¬ 
erial considerations, the down-to- 
earth concerns of necessity are re¬ 
lated to finances. 


Workshops for new and experienced 
leaders; classes in healing, prayer, 
meditation, Theradapa Budhism and 
Christ, parapsychology, dream inter¬ 
pretation, counselling psychic pro¬ 
blems, psychic development and read¬ 
ings for members only are being plan¬ 
ned. Announcements and registration 
forms will be mailed in the five- 
state regions. 

SFF depends on members who are able 
and willing to participate. Helping 
groups to form and assisting potential 
leaders to take hold will be stressed. 

For information and to volunteer help 
write Rev. John Selvey, 324 Triumph 
Way, Gahanna, Ohio 43230 and Bill 
Boykin, 7605 Rockpoint Drive, Austin 
Texas 78731. 


Fortunately, we are blessed with many 
fine people who work hard toward the 
providing of funds that keep our day- 
to-day operating expenses in balance. 
But, if we are to carry out SFF's 
dynamic programs to meet the growing 
needs, we will need a broader fin¬ 
ancial base. How this will be 
achieved remains to be determined, 
but I'm certain that with your con¬ 
tinuing support and prayers it will 
be done. 




Yours in Fellowship 
Robert D. Ericsson 


THIRTEEN HUNDRED AT HEALING SERVICE 

Hundreds of people joined the more 
than 700 SFF members from 35 states 
at the Gettysburg College Retreat for 
the healing service led by Ambrose and 
Olga Worrall. Sixteen clergymen part¬ 
icipated. The entire week and all of 
the speakers on the program exempli¬ 
fied this outstanding event. 

Over 140 persons representing 24 
states attended the excellent Carleton 
College Retreat. 

(cont' on page 2) 
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WELCOME LIFE MEMBERS 


The wonderful program participants, 
Retreat Committee volunteers and reg¬ 
istrants all contributed to the 
spiritual quality of these two pro¬ 
grams. Cassette and reel tapes of 
the Retreat Speakers may be ordered. 
Write for information. 

NEWS NOTES 


0 A chairman for the Western Region 
has been appointed: Rev. C. Leslie 
Palmer, 2019 Ft. Stockton Dr., San 
Diego, Cal. 92103 (298-0424). He 
will help obtain speakers for new 
groups forming in the Western States. 

0 Gordon Melton our field represen¬ 

tative recently in California is 
available to help group development 
in IA, MO, and NE, Oct. 13-23 and 
OH, NY and Eastern States in Nov. 

Write for information. 

0 National Retreats for 1972: 
Carleton College, Minn., June 25-30 
Gettysburg College, Pa., July 23-29 
Emory U. at Oxford, Ga., Aug. 20-27* 
(* tentative) 


Mr. Alan W. 

Riddiford of 
Chicago is an 
applied mathe¬ 
matician for 
Continental Can 
Company, Inc. 

He joined SFF 
after discover¬ 
ing us in Bishop 
Pike's book The 
Other Side , and 
finds our em¬ 
phasis on prayer 
most appealing. 

(Alan W. Riddiford) 
Mrs. Adela Collins Oldham, a resident 
of Louisville, Kentucky will soon be 
visiting our brother Fellowship in 
England. Our Annual Conferences have 
very stimulating for her. 



Dr. Esther Preece of Columbus, Georgia, 
recently gave a $ 50.00 down payment on 
a life membership to be paid in full 
within two years. Thank you Dr. Preece^ 

TOURS TO EUROPE 


0 Chicago Oct. 1-2 Dr. William R. 
Parker "Prayer Therapy", First Meth¬ 
odist, Park Ridge, 3 programs. 

0 Chicago N. Shore Sept. 24 Stanley 
Poulton of London, First Methodist, 
Evanston, 8 PM. 

0 Buffalo NY Oct. 9-10 Weekend Conf¬ 
erence Revs. Lyford, Dorothy Moore 
and R.D. Ericsson, Spiritual Devel¬ 
opment Groups. Write Mrs. D. Miller, 
Cheney Rd., RFD, Freedom, NY 14065. 

0 New Jersey Oct. 4 Rev. Wm. Rau- 
scher "After Death" St. Stephens 
Church, Plainfield 8 PM; Oct. 5 
Cedar Chapel Wenonah 8 PM. 

0 Dallas, Texas Dr. Marcus Bach, Oct. 
10 or 11 - noon. Write Mrs. W. Parker 
5526 Forest Lane. 


Combination pleasure and psychic exper¬ 
ience tours are tentatively planned. 
April 10, Rev. Paul L. Higgins, leads a 
tour to London, Athens and Rome. Two 
week tours to London planned by the New 
York Area leave Dec. 9, Dec. 23, Feb. 3, 
March 2, and March 30. A Scandinavian 
Tour in July and an England tour in 
August are tentative. 

SPECIAL 

Copies of the Arthur Ford Memorial Issue 
of the Journal are available at the 
special price of $1.00. 

NEWS NOTES 

0 The Rev. W. LeCato Edwards, represent¬ 
ing the C.F.P.S.S. of England will be 
in the U.S. in Oct.-Nov. Rev. Paul L. 
Higgins, 212 Richards St., Joliet, 

Ill., is booking engagements. 
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The Psychic Stream in the Early Church 





In the late fourth century St. Chrysostom posed a question 
and pointed to a problem in the life of the church as he was 
writing his Commentary on Corinthians . When he got to the twelfth 
chapter he wrote of spiritual gifts: 

This whole place is very obscure: but the 
obscurity is produced by our ignorance of the facts 
referred to and by their cessation, being such as 
then used to occur but now no longer take place. And 
why do they not happen now? Why look now, the cause 
too of the obscurity hath produced us again another 
question: namely, why did they then happen, and now 
do so no more? 

The fact that a scholar like Chrysostom was ignorant of spiritual 
gifts as well as the cause of their disappearance is a significant 
indicator that something had happened to change the life of the church, 
at least at Antioch. In contrast with the New Testament Church, in 
which psychic gifts were practiced and were central to the church's 
life, Antioch no longer breathed the life of the spirit as Paul knew it. 

Of course, if Chrysostom had asked some of his contemporaries 
about spiritual gifts he could have gotten a partial answer. If he had 
turned to Augustine, Chrysostom could have learned that the gifts, at 
least one of them (i.e., healing), still survived and occurred in the 
Chrisitan community. Augustine could witness to a number of healings 
of diverse illnesses wrought on both believers and unbelievers. A 
record of sopie of these still remain as two chapters in The City of God . 
Augustine could tell him further that the reason for the seeming lack 
of knowledge about miracles was due to their unspectacular nature. As 
he put it: 


For even now miracles are wrought in the name of 
Christ, whether by His sacraments or by the prayers 
of His saints; but they are not so brilliant and con¬ 
spicuous as to cause them to be published with such 
glory as accompanied the former miracles. For the 
canon of the sacred writings, which behoved to be 
closed, causes those to be everywhere recited, and to 
sink into the memory of all the congregations; but 
these modern miracles are scarcely known even to the 
whole population in the midst of which they are wrought. 


If Chrysostom had asked Jerome, he could have possibly been told 
that miracles were the property of a special class of people—saints 
like Anthony and Hilarion. These were the only ones who had any real 
contact with the God of miracles. Jerome marked a big step toward 
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making the psychic gifts, not the ordinary experience of the church, 
but the most extraordinary experience—the miracle that did occasi¬ 
onally occur. Thus for much of the church, the psychic happening was 
for the very few and not at all relevant to the general life of the 
church. 


Since Chrysostom asked neither Augustine nor Jerome, he posed 
his own answer, which came to be the 'accepted’ one. Chrysostom 
decided that there had been a special dispensation of "psychic gifts" 
given to establish the church and to disappear as soon as their func¬ 
tion was completed. This idea has had a long and noble history in 
Christian theology. As the debates shifted, it has become the stance 
of such widely variant people as the eighteenth century deist Conyers 
Middleton and a modern conservative theologian like Louis Bauman. The 
latter recently wrote: 

When the first disciples approached the Jews 
with the message of the new covenant, we readily see 
that the Jews would challenge their authority for 
preaching against a continuance of the ceremonies 
and rites of Moses. If anyone challenges our message 
today, we appeal to the inspired message of the New 
Testament; but, the first disciples (the New Testa¬ 
ment being yet unwritten) were compelled to depend upon 
the Holy Spirit to back their appeals by manifestations 
of the supernatural seen in the miracles that accom¬ 
panied their message... We can readily believe that 
the time they were to cease was the time when the 
inspired apostles laid down their pens. 

The Vitality of the Psychic Stream in the Early Church 

The basic problem with the three solutions offered by Augustine, 
Jerome, and Chrysostom is that none of the solutions will stand the 
scrutiny of the documentary records of the church prior to their time. 
The psychic life of the church persisted into the second and third 

century as a vital and central element in the Christian life. It did 

not die suddenly but disappeared slowly over a period of several hundred 
years, which closed with Augustine and the North African church. 

Irenaeus, the powerful and learned bishop of Lyon, France, wrote of 
the French church of the second century in his famous Contra Heresy : 

Wherefore, also, those who are in truth his dis¬ 
ciples, receiving grace from Him, do in His name per¬ 
form (miracles), so as to promote the welfare of other 
men, according to the gift which each one has received 
from Him. For some do certainly and truly drive out 
devils, so that those who have thus been cleansed from 
evil spirits frequently both believe (in Christ), and 
join themselves to the Church. Others have foreknow¬ 
ledge of things to come: they see visions, and utter 
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prophetic expressions. Others still, heal the sick 
by laying their hands upon them, and they are made 
whole. Yea, moreover, as I have said, the dead even 
have been raised up, and remained among us for many 
years. And what shall I more say? 

Does that sound like a church without the spiritual gifts? Consider 
also what Arnobius wrote of the third century church: 

Moreover, by His own power He not only performed 
those miraculous deeds; but, what was more sublime, 

He has permitted many others to attempt them, and to 
perform them by the use of His name. He chose fisher¬ 
men, artisans, rustics, and unskilled persons of a 
similar kind, that they being sent through various 
nations should perform all those miracles without any 
deceit and without any material aids. 

The naturalness of the psychic gifts is beautifully illustrated by 
the author of the Clementine Homilies . Notice the rather matter-of- 
fact treatment given to his own psychic gift of healing. The dis¬ 
cussion is about Simon the magician mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 



Those, then, are useless signs, which you say 
that Simon did. But the miracles of compassionate 
truth are philanthropic, such as you have heard that 
the Lord did, and that I after Him accomplish by my 
prayers; at which most of you have been present, some 
being freed from all kinds of diseases, and some from 
demons, some having their hands restored, and some 
their feet, some recovering their eyesight, and some 
their hearing, and whatever else a man can do, being 
of a philanthropic spirit. 

What Happened to the Psychic Stream? 

Chrysostom's question is made more significant by the existence 
of a vital psychic stream in the second and third century. Research on 
what happened to this stream has not been completed yet, so only a 
partial answer to Chrysostom can be given. 

The abuse of psychic talents by those who possessed them was a major 
reason for their banishment (as well as a major reason for the present- 
day difficulty in their recovery). Abuse was already evident in the New 
Testament and was the primary cause of Paul's writing the first Corin¬ 
thian epistle. Speaking in tongues was chastised because those who spoke 
were causing disorderliness by their ill-timed use of their gift. Those 
who possessed the charismatic gifts were "lording it over" those who 
possessed other gifts. Thus Paul began his hymn on love: 
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Though I speak with the tongues of angels and have 
not love...and though I have the gift of prophecy , and 
understand all mysteries , and all knowledge, and though 
I have all faith ..., and have not love I am nothing. 

I Cor. 13 

Tongues was the first gift to die out, probably because of Paul's 
attack. It had a brief renewal in the second century and reappeared 
in the Eastern tradition but was essentially lost until recently 
revived in the Pentecostal movement. 

The two gifts which the Apostolic church had held up as most 
important to its life, prophecy and healing, survived in great force 
into the post-Apostolic period. Prophecy followed tongues as the issue 
before the church. The growth of the church and the emergence of 
itinerant prophets raised the question of the place of prophecy, and the 
movement that coalesced around one of those itinerants, Montanus, brought 
the issue to a climax. 

One of the most popular books of the early church, not included in 
the canon because it was clearly not Apostolic in origin, was the Shepherd 
of Hermas . Like the Revelation of John it was in itself a psychic vision 
by an early Christian prophet. In the course of the vision, the problem 
of the prophets was clearly elucidated: How do we tell the true from the 
false prophet ? Hermas' advice is: 

Test the man who has the divine spirit by his life. 

In the first place he that has the spirit from above is 
meek and gentle and humble minded and abstained from 
every wickedness and vain-desire of his age and makes 
himself less than all men and answers no one when in¬ 
quired of, nor speaks by himself in solitude....The man 
who seems to have a spirit exalts himself and wishes to 
have the first seat, and straight way is reckless and 
shameless and talkative, and lives among many luxuries 
and other deceits and receives payment for his proph¬ 
esying.... 

The Teachings of the Twelve Apostles , The Didache , was another 
popular work of the second century, which dealt with false prophets: 

Upon his arrival every apostle must be welcomed as 
the Lord: but he must not stay except one day. In case 
of necessity, however, he may stay the next day also; but 
if he stays three days, he is a false prophet. At his 
departure the apostle must receive nothing except food to 
last till the next night's lodging; but if he asks for 
money, he is a false prophet...So by their ways must the 
true and the false prophet be distinguished. 


While their discussion marks the important role psychic prophets 
played in the life of the early church, Hermas and the Didache raised a 

















second issue for the Church's consideration— chicanery . The false 
prophet , like Simon, prophecied for the money and when called upon 
would fake his work. The problem was, "How do the faithful know?" 
This question was vital, for as historian A. C. McGiffert points 
out, "As in earlier days (i.e., biblical days) there were still (in 
the second century) Christian prophets who were supposed to be 
living mouthpieces of the Spirit....To these present day prophets 
Christians looked for instruction and guidance." 

In addition to abuses and chicanery with psychic gifts a third 
issue which led to the disappearance of the psychic stream was the 
development of a new theology of the spirit which had no need for 
psychic experience. This theology pictured the church's hierarchy 
as the bearer of the spirit, in contrast with Paul's view of the 
whole church as the bearer of the spirit. Instead of the spirit's 
being free in the community of faith, it became the possession of 
the clergy, to be passed from generation to generation in ordination. 
Already present in allusion in the pastoral epistles (Timothy and 
Titus), the formula for ordination still reads : 

Receive the Holy Spirit for the office and work 
of a Minister of the Church of God, now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands, in the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, Amen. 

The church began to institutionalize with a theology that had no 
need for apostolic signs. Its reaction to abuses and chicanery fur¬ 
ther hardened its stance. The issue came to a head in the movement 
begun by Montanus and carried on by his prime disciple Tertullian. 

Montanism 


Montanism began in the middle of the second century in Phrygia 
(Turkey). Montanus, the man whose presence gave the movement its name, 
was, as one writer described him, "a...marked psychic, of the type that 
sees visions and hears voices." Maximilla and Priscilla, two women 
who joined Montanus, were like him, possessors of prophetic gifts. As 
he traveled through Phrygia, Montanus was an instrument of converting 
many to Christianity and no less a personage than the bishop of Rome 
took favorable notice of him. The Montanist prophets were ecstatic 
in their approach and often spoke their prophecy in trance. 

Had Montanus been just a popular prophet, he would probably be 
remembered today as a saint of the church, a man who led many to 
Christianity. Such was not the case. Montanus also took stands on two 
other issues before the second century church. Montanus preached the 
imminent second coming of Jesus to a church which had nearly given up 
this hope. He believed that his ministry marked the start of the Age 
of the Spirit, which would bring in the Kingdom. In a vision one of the 
prophetesses located the small town of Pepuze in Phrygia as the place of 
the second coming. Thus Montanism merged the psychic stream and the 
generally rejected apocalyptic stream. 
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Montanus also preached, to a church growing lax, a rigorous 
moral discipline for church members. He made regular fasting ob¬ 
ligatory and emphasized chastity, abstentation from most "worldly" 
amusements, and simplicity in life and dress. So severe was the 
Montanist standards that he refused to readmit to church membership 
those who fell away or were guilty of serious moral offenses. 

Montanus thus tried not only to continue the psychic stream of 
the church*s life but also to recover moral rigorism and apocalyp¬ 
ticism, both of which were contrary to the direction in which the 
church, as a whole, was moving. By his very success Montanus forced 
the church to react to him, and react they did. The bishop took 
away his acknowledgement, and other influential church leaders 
followed suit in denouncing the movement for its disruption of church 
life. Only in North Africa where Tertullian became a Montanus did the 
movement find a welcome home. 

In attacking Montanus for his extreme rigorism and apocalypticism, 
the church also attacked the psychic. Montanism was not the type of 
movement which church leaders felt should sweep the church. So strong 
was their attack on Montanus that for several centuries rigorism and 
apocalypticism were banished from the church almost totally, and a 
fatal blow was struck to the prophetic gift. In the reaction to 
Montanus the psychic stream was dammed up considerably. For fifteen 
hundred years the dam held in check the free flow of psychic gifts. 

Carrying On the Dialogue 

Probably the most startling fact that comes to the student of church 
history is the changeability of the church . Significant changes of 
perspective, emphasis, and theology have occurred in each generation. 
Renewal movements have continually arisen to challenge complacency. There 
is no organism which has existed as long as the church and which has been 

so susceptible to change. It is easy to forget this fact in light of 

limited experience. The existence of our local church or our denomination 
seems to say, "This is the way it was, and this is the way it is going to 

be." But change is a fact of church life. 

The question before SFF is: "In what way will the church of our 
generation change?" It is agreed that a rebirth of spiritual reality 
is necessary. It is further agreed that an undamming of the psychic 
stream will do much toward that spiritual rebirth. Therefore, SFF, as 
it exists in individual and organized presence, has its imperative 
clearly before it: To become the spearhead of a spiritual revival that 
will sweep American life in the 1970's. 

For further reading - Some Books on the Psychic Stream in the Early 
Church 

Gordon, A. J., The Ministry of Healing. New York: The Christian 

Alliance Publishing Co., 1882. 

Lietzmann, Hans, A History of the Christian Church. 4 vols. Cleveland: 

The World Publishing Company, 1961. 
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